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THE COMING FOOTSTEP, 


DesigNep By T. F. MarsuHatz, Ese. 


I can’r think why he stays so long! The sun has reached the western hill, 
My fluttering heart is filled with fear; And if he come before it set, 

The nightingale begins her song, Then heaven and right are with us still ;--- 
And yet her song I hardly hear ; It sinks, it sinks! he comes not yet 

The village clock is striking eight ; But what puts doubt within my head? 

I can’t think why he stays so late! I wish this thing I had not said! 


Lower and lower! ’tis almost gone ? 
I’lishut my eyes, and will not see 
My dearest hope in life go down! 
But hush ! oh heavens, it must behe ! 
It is! itis! he climbs the hill : 
Now let the sun sink as it will! 
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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—GAME LAW 
TACTICS. 


By Witi1am Howirt. 


No. V. 


Tae Hunt; on, THE LanpLorD’s POWER AND THE 
LANDLORDS’ VENGEANCE. 


From this day the young friends never ventured alone 
across Raddig’s Park, nor even together in the evening ; 
but in the day-time itself they found themselves more 
than once accosted suddenly by the squire, who seemed 
to springout of the ground, and was not got clear of with- 
out much difficnlty. On one occasion, the two damsels 
had reached the Abbot’s Well, and had sate down there 
to talk over something of particular interest to them. 
It was on an autumn afternoon. As they parted, 
Betsy Corden had scarcely disappeared in the es em 
descending towards the mill, while Jane ascended up 
the little dell towards the higher and open ground, 
when she was startled by a rustling in the haze] bushes, 
and out stépped Nimbus, gun in hand. At sight of 
him Jane replied hastily to his ‘‘ How do you do ?” and 
was passing briskly on, when he seized her by the arm, 
and endeavoured to detain her. Freeing herself from 
his grasp by a sudden start, she took to her heels and 
ran. She was fleet of foot as strong of frame, and fear 
gave wings to her speed. But Nimbus sprang as fleetly 
after her, and to her horror she saw Black Beardall, the 
most ill-logking and ill-favoured of the squire’s keep- 
ers, step from beneath a tree, across her path, and 
clasping her in his arms, said, ‘‘ Not so fast, my pretty 
bird. The squire is a sure hand at all kinds of game!” 
Jane gave a shriek of horror, but in the next instant 
she found herselfin the arms of Nimbus, and the keeper 
with a devilish leer turn on his heel and retire to a dis- 
tance on her homeward path. The spirit of Jane Wag- 
staff, spite of her situation, rose proudly within her, 
and turning towards Nimbus, she said, boldly, “ Sir! 
what is the meaning of this? Permit me to pass on.” 
“Anon !”? said Nimbus, endeavouring to imprint a kiss 
on her lips, which, howeyer, she repelled by a very un- 
ceremonious slap in the face, and an indignant, “‘ No, 
sir!” Once more she endeavoured to rush past him 
down the valley, but with a loud laugh, Nimbus caught 
her round the waist, and pointed do the path, 


where also stood another keeper beneath the boughs of | These had 


the wood. Alarm of the most dreadful kind now seized 
the unhappy girl. She assumed a stern and dig- 
nified air and tone, and insisted on bemg allowed to 
pass on. But the only answer on the part of Nimbus 
was to seize her more firmly. A desperate struggle 
ensued. Shriek after shriek the terrified yet self-pos- 
sessed damsel sent forth, that it might reach some 
woodman, or some passer on the footpath. She defended 
herself with a vigour that evidently amazed her be- 
trayer ; and in a fortunate moment espying a dog-whip 
in an outer pocket of his shooting-jacket, she plucked 
it forth, and his hat having fallen off in the struggle, 
she dealt him a blow with the heavy end on his tem- 
ples, which made him relax his grasp, and reel back- 
wards: In an instant she darted amongst the bushes, 
and plunged forward with a frantic fury. She heard 
the keepers call.to each other, and knew that they would 
give chace. But she knew, too, that she was not so far 
from the lower road, and the Abbey mill, but that she 
might hope to reach one first, and then pretty certainly 
the other, before these fellows should have given the 
necessary assistance to their fallen master. On she 
win‘, but soon found that one, at least, of the base 
keepers was in pursuit of her. She heard ‘his rapid 





crash through the underwood ; she heard his panting 
respiration as he ran, and conceiving that the noise 
of the parting boughs directed him in his chase of her, 
she took such a course as presented a clear opening, 
stooping and diving, as it were, beneath the thick 
branches, and beneath the dense hazels. But, spite of 
her care, the rapid steps and hard breathing of the pur- 
suer came ever nearer. She stood to consider what 
she should do; and instinetiyely screening herself from 
view in the dense and soft verdure of a mass of willows, 
she saw Black Beardall rush past. It was evident that 
he was hurrying to intercept her escape to the mill. 
Quick as thought, therefore, she took qa direction to- 
wards the footpath, reached it, darted across it, and got 
into the underwood on the other side. Here, feeling 
that no pursuit would be dreamt of, she more Jeisurely 
threaded her way, taking a circuit so as to reach the 
ruins of the Abbey below the mill. Once in sight of 
these hoary walls, she felt herself comparatively safe, 
for within them lived the head labourer of the farm, 
and springing over a low part of the wall from the 
wood, she rushed into the cottage, and closed the 
door behind her, locking and bolting it in the same 
instant, to the no little astonishment and terror of the 
labourer’s wife. 

The good woman, if astonished at this sudden appa- 
rition and frantic action, was still-more so, when she 
contemplated more closely Jane Wagstaff’s appear- 
ance. Her clothes torn to rags ; her face flushed and 
bleeding, from the lashing and scratching of the branches 
and briars of the wood, she sunk into a chair, and ex- 
claiming, “Oh, my God!” fainted away. The poor 
woman in the utmost terror endeavoured to recall her 
to some conseiousness; and was not long in sueceed- 
ing. Jane bade her not be terrified, but to keep the 
door fast till they had ascertained that the way was 
clear to the mill. This once certain, she bade the 
dame accompany her, and witha hurried flight she 
gained the miller’s door, and darting into the house, 
created as much astonishment there as she had done in 
the labourer’s cottage. 

It may be imagined what consternation and what in- 
dignation this adventure occasioned at both the mill and 
Reeves farm. The parents, the brother, the lover, all 
equally felt the burning sense of the wrong inflicted, 
but they felt, too, in what a position they were placed 
with their landlord. Neither of the farmers were secure ; 
the mill was held on lease. The love of absolute power 
had made it a fixedrule with Nimbus to grant no leases. 
fallen out, and both Corden and Wagstaff 
were now merely yearly tenants. To resent such an 
outrage as it ought to be resented, would ensure an in- 
stant notice to quit their holdings. They were attached 
by the residence of generations to the spots. All their 
recollections and associations were bound up with them. 
To murmur, even, was to ensure dismissal, and much 
persecution, besides. What means of ruin and ven- 
geance do the rich not possess ! 

And yet, to be utterly silent on such an occasion 
was more than human nature could bear. The 
wronged spirit would rebel; the wounded honour 
would swell the tortured bosom. There was an un- 
usual silence around the Abbey mill and the Reeves 
farm. The squire was seen nowhere for weeks abroad. 


There was a report of a serious illness; and then that 


he had left for London till spring. 


It was not till the following June that Nimbns came | 


again to the hall. By that time it might be supposed 
that the passion of injury had subsided, and that pru- 
dence might dictate to the injured to be silent, though 
not quite satisfied. But, in the interim, neither the 
Wagstaffs nor the Cordens had restrained the expres- 
sion of their feelings towards the guilty keepers; and 
these had carefully forwarded exaggerated, and enve- 
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nomed statements regarding these matters and others 
connected with the Wagstaffs and the Cordens to their 
master in town. Rumours, moreover, had got abroad 
of the transaction in Raddig’s Park. It had assumed 
many and most distorted shapes; and the keepers had 
taken care to give to them such as were injurious to 
the reputation not only of Jane Wagstaff, but of her 
friend, Betsy Corden. It was said that both these 
young damsels had been accustomed to meet the squire 
clandestinely in the wood, and that a discovery of these 
assignations had led to an encounter between the 
squire and the young men, their lovers and brothers. 
All this tended to irritate and wound deeply every mem- 
ber of both families. The old people grieved, but 
counselled, for prudence sake, to take no notice. They 
were reluctant to be torn, at their time of life, out of 
their beloved habitations, and to see their children 
disinherited of all that the labours of their ancestors 
had made valuable and pleasant. But Jane Wagstaff 
resented deeply the unjust aspersions cast upon her by 
those who envied her beauty, or had been rejected by 
her; while Betsy Corden, with her less energeticand more 
sensitive nature, suffered manifestly in her health. The 
two young men, on their parts, had lost much of their 
former gaiety ; were much together, but far less in the 
society of their neighbours. They rode together to 
market, and returned together from it early. There 
was a spirit about them which, though it did not ex- 
press itself in words, was felt, and it was one of brood- 
ing uneasiness. 

Such was the state of things when George Wagstaff, 
riding in the deepest part of the deep narrow lane, 
between the Abbey Mill and Reeves, met the squire. 
George, at sight of him, gave a spur to his horse, and 
riding up pretty briskly, touched his hat, and was going 
on. Nimbus, however, drew up, and holloed out to 
George, “Hillo! Wagstaff; how now?” George 
stopped, and turned round his horse. 

“What the d—I, man, is the meaning of this?” said 
the squire, half offended and half gaily. 

“« Of what, sir?” asked George. 

“* Of what, sir !—why, sir, of riding past me, like a 
plaguey black thunder-bolt. Don’t you know me, eh?” 

““ Yes, sir; I know you very well,” added George. 

“Come, no nonsense, Wagstaff; I am no stranger to 
what has been going on here down in the country while 
I have been in town. You and others have been 
making very free with my name, and I just want to tell 
you at once I’m not the man to put up withit. Let 
what’s past be forgot; mind—I’m quite willing to 
that. Come again to the hall: you and I should be 
friends for mutual interest,—or, if not friends—take 
notice, then,—d—me you will find an infernal enemy 
in me, I can tell you. Verbum sap, Wagstaff. You 
know the proverb,—you have been to school.” 

“Sir!’? said George, assuming as cool and respectful 
a tone and manner as possible, ‘“‘ you know I was 
always glad to serve you in any way I could ; but there 
are things that no honest man can bear; and my sister’s 
reputation is of more consequence than any interests of 
mine.” 

“Pooh !—the d—1! What ails your sister? I tried 
to get a kiss from her,—is that such a sin ? She should 
not be so devilish handsome—that was all. And, by 
the bye, she paid me off forit. She nearly did for me, 
I can tell you. Well, there need be no more of that. 
Your sister is safe enough for me. I’m not at all in- 
clined to fight the Amazons. Be wise, George, and 
look like yourself, and not like a regular bully-bagor. 
On Monday the troop assembles at M——.” 

‘“‘T shall be there,” said George ; “but, allow me, 
sir, to say that my sister’s reputation has been made 
very free with all round the country, and it ‘is not in 
human naturé to sit easy under it.” 





“Then sit uneasy, and a murraiu on you! Get 
your sister married ; that cures all bruises.” 

George Wagstaff felt his blood begin to mount and 
boil in his veins; he did not venture to reply, but 
touched his hat, and turning his horse, rode off. 

On Sunday, the Wagstaffs and Cordens were at 
church, but without the daughters. Nimbus cast looks 
of no friendly sort towards their pews. It was soon 
known to him that on his return to the country these 
young ladies had left their respective homes—gone, it 
was said, to relations a long way off. 

The next day, George Wagstaff and Michael Corden 
were riding towards M , to join the Yeomanry 
troop, in full regimentals, when Nimbus and some of 
the officers, his friends, overtook them. Nimbus gave 
them a scowl of no favourable augury, and his party 
gallopped on. It was soon seen when they reached 
the parade-ground at M , that Nimbus meant to 
make it a bitter drilling to the two young men. The 
very first time that he rode along the ranks he stopped 
and scrutinized their accoutrements minutely, and 
found fault with the state in which everything was. 
Their clothes had been badly kept; their carbines were 
rusty ; their belts and the rest were slovenly. This was 
continued from day to day. No two young men in the 
troop were finer or more adroit soldiers, rode better 
horses, or had their arms and accoutrements in nicer 
order. But Nimbus was resolved to find fault, and to 
mortify them. Their horses were, according to him, 
rough as bears ; could never be half curried and cleaned 
down; they were too fine gentlemen to clean their 
horses, and should have brought servants with them. 
As he rode along the line, he cried, “‘Back, Wagstaff !”’ 
‘“‘ Keep the line, Corden !” and gave George a slap with 
the flat side of his sword on the chest, to make him 
draw back into true line, when he was already there. 
The two young men saw that they were marked out for 
persecution, and it was not long in reaching its height. 
One day, George Wagstaff was called out of the ranks 
by Major Nimbus, and reprimanded, before the whole 
troop, for negligence in his dress and duties. He 
underwent the most malicious and insulfing criticism, 
and took his place again in the ranks with a heart 
bursting with rage, 

That very evening the two friends sent in their uni- 
forms and accoutrements, and rode off home, having 
sent off during the day for their ordinary suits. ‘ 

It was a fatal step, but it was one perhaps that the 
implacable Nimbus would have compelled them to 
sooner or later Their parents were struck with con- 
sternation when they saw them arrive, and heard what 
they had done. “God help us!” they exclaimed— 
“it’s all over with us. The ’squire will be like a raging 
fury. He’llruin us. Out we must go. And we must 
turn out from the old places where our families have been 
so many generations. Alack ! alack ! ” 

‘Let us turn out, then,” said the young men. ‘The 
world is wide enough. Who would live to be e slave 
to a fellow like Nimbus? Is he to insult our sisters, 
and to trample on us because we won’t endure it ? No! 
England is not so narrow yet.” 

Thus the young men spoke, but their minds were 
dreadfully distressed, and the old people seemed struck 
dumb with grief. And swiftly came the evil. It came 
in the shape of letters from Nimbus, ordering the young 
men to quit his estate at once, or threatening to turn 
out the old people. It was a command, in fact, for the 
old people to turn their children out of their homes, 

‘“‘Nay,”’ said they, “ that we never willdo. Let us 
go altogether.” But the young men said. ‘‘ No, we are 
young and able; we are not without means; we will 
go and farm for ourselves.” That very day they rode 
off the ground of Reeves and the Abbey Mill farm, 
and took up their quarters in a distant village. 
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The quietness with which all this was done seemed 
to enrage rather than to pacify Nimbus. It was asif 
what he meant for a severe punishment was treated 
with contempt. He heard two whispers in the country 
regarding it. He had terrified, it was said, the young 
women away by his licentiousness, and had now driven 
away the props and stays of the old people in their 
sons. He heard, too, that these sons were about to 
establish themselves at spring on farms of their own. 
In the good times of the war, as they are called, the 
Cordens and Wagstaffs had saved money and bought 
land. On this they meant to live, and to marry. But 
there was a weak spot in their plans, and their indefati- 
gable enemy found it out. To complete the purchase, 
they had borrowed a eertain portion of the money, and 
the fall of prices since the war had reduced the value 
of the land purchased to little more than the value of 
the borrowed capital. Still they hoped to be able to 
live upon it at no great charge; but Nimbus knew 
their mortgagees, and prevailed on them to call in the 
money, offering to take it at a higher interest, or pw- 
chase the lands if they came to the hammer. 

This was a dreadful and unexpected blow. The 
young men saw nothing but ruin before them. Autumn 
went on. Their parents deprived of their active aid 
and counsel, gathered in their harvest with heavy 
hearts. Their children were banished from their pre- 
sence, and the places of refuge which they imagined 
they had secured for them were about to be wrested 
from them. The poor old people went on their way 
in sorrow that rapidly bowed them down. 

It was during this melancholy time that their chil- 
dren could no longer refrain from coming to see, and to 
comfort them. Their sons after nightfall would ride 
over, and spend the evening till a late hour, keeping 
close within with closed shutters, and riding off as. 
softly as possible near midnight But this did not long 
escape Nimbus. His keepers observed these visits, 
and reported them ; and the old people had notices at 
Michaelmas to quit their holdings. 

This final stroke broke down entirely the fortitude 
of the poor people. The old miller and the old farmer 
went together to the hall to implore that they might be 
allowed to remain. If there had been a grain of real 
human flesh in the heart of Nimbus it must have qui- 
vered with remorse at the sight of these two meek and 
respectable old men. They and their fathers had been 
the tenants of his and his wife’s fathers for generations. 
They had been all their lives peaceful, industrious, and 
virtuous. They were as much portions of the estate as 
the house in which he lived, or the noble trees which 
embellished his park. Their paleand attenuated faces, 
their frames enfeebled by unwonted trouble, their white 
thin hair would have pleaded inthe bosom of Nero, but 
they produced no pang in that of Nimbus. “No! 
those upstart young scoundrels should never tread his 
a and therefore they had better all pack off toge- 
ther.” 

Brutal wretch! as he saw the two venerable men 
proceed with unsteady steps along the grand avenue 
leading from his house; he only looked after them 
with a base triumph in his power of hurting them, and 
said—‘ A pretty kettle of fish they’ve made of it with 
these conceited sons, and their fine boarding-school 
daughters. We must teach them what comes of it.’’ 

This act raised the passions of the sons to a terrible 
degree. They vowed vengeance on the oppressor. 
They returned at once to their homes to assist and de- 
fend their parents. The daughters also came back for 
the same purpose ; but they never crossed the park on 
any occasion, and were never seen abroad except with 
their brothers. They came duly to church, where, 
however, scarcely an old neighbourdared speak to them, 
and the rest of their time they were busy at home ma- 





king all preparations by clearance of corn and domestic 
stores for the removal atspring. 

Never, however, was such a winter passed. They 
were involved in litigation in defence of their mort- 
gaged purchases. They saw, as it were, the very 
ground sliding away from beneath their feet, and no 
home presenting itself where they could receive the 
grief-stricken old people. They saw their power- 
ful foe preparing still to humble and to trample on 
them. As the hunting season advanced, they found at 
first to their surprise, but soon to their horror, that the 
course of the hunt was directed by a malignant dexte- 
rity across their farms. Black Beardall seemed to 
possess the art of unkenneling the fox in such places 
that he should take his course over the land of the 
Wagstaffs or the Cordens. In frosty mornings, after 
wet, half a hundred horsemen would come crashing over 
the hedges, and dashing along the springing wheat, 
tearing up the hope of the coming summer, and of that 
which should be valued to them on going out. Time 
after time this took place ; Nimbus, like another Wild 
Huntsman, gallopping with headlong speed, came on 
shouting—“ Yoicks ! yoicks! Forwards! forwards!” 
His huge figure in scarlet; his loud, sonorous voice; 
the fury with which he ramped along, with all his 
horde of mounted savagess clattering after him, making 
the earth and young corn fly in all directions, and the 
yelling of the hounds, presented a scene enoughto make 
the outraged sufferers rush forth in frantic agony to 
curse the whole demon route. 

On more than one occasion the young men had rushed 
out, and cried shame on the reckless hunters; but it 
was like howling to the winds themselves. On went 
the ruthless rabble of destructionists, and the ‘‘ Yoicks, 
yoicks ! ’’ of Nimbus was heard going on and on like 
the voice of an exulting and indomitable fiend. 

The whole scene would have reminded a German 
reader of Biirger’s description in the Wild Huntsman, 
anda wilder or more devil-inspired huntsman than 
Nimbus never existed. 


And hurry, hurry! on they went, 
Through woods, o’er hills, down valleys low. 


And wilder blasts the grim Earl blew, 
And onward raged both foot and horse, 
Now here, now there, see! riders flew, 
Flung from their seats with fatal force. 
Plunge! let them plunge to death and hell 
A prince’s sport that sweetens well, 


The countrymen, as that mad troop came like a hur- 
ricane over his fields, might well again have addressed 
their leader in the indignant words of another of Biir- 
ger’s lyrics :— 


THE PEASANT. 


Who art thou, prince, that without ruth’ 
Crushest me with thy chariot wheels, 
Tramplest me with thy horse ? 


Who art thou, prince, that in my flesh, 
Thy friend, thy bloodhound, unchastised, 
May set his teeth and claws? 


Who art thou, that through corn and holt 
Drivest me with thy hurraing chase, 
Panting as the wild game ? 


The corn thy followers trample down, 
Which horse, and hound, and thou destroy— 
That bread, thou prince, is mine. 


Thou draggs’t no harrow, guids’t no plough, 
Nor swelterest throvgh the harvest day.— 
Mine, mine’s the toil and bread! 
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Ha ! thou a magistrate from God ? 
God’s scatters blessings wide—thou robb’st ; 
Tyrant, thou’rt not from God ! 


But in this case there was to be a still closer resem- 
Dlance to the scenes which Birger, the Burns of Ger- 
many, has written with a firebrand. 


The game cowered in the young corn green. 
And hoped in safety there to hide: 
And, lo! a countryman was seen, 

Who to the earl in anguish cried, 
“Mercy! O noble Sir !—O spare 

The poor man’s labour, sweat, and care!” 
“Away, thou dog!” with curse and frown, 
The Earl did to the ploughman say ; 

Or quick my hounds shall tear thee down,— 
On, comrades, all !—away! away ! 

And prove I wake no idle fears, 

Crack all your whips about his ears !” 


“Twas said! ’twas done! the wild Earl flew 

O’er hedge, o’er ditch !—from rear to van ; 

*T was crashand clang; whips cracked, horns blew, 
And forward dashed horse, hound, and man ; 

And horse, and hound, and man did tread 

To steaming mire, the people’s bread. 


Poor old Wagstaff! as he saw a similar rabble carry- 
ing similar destruction across his crops, he could no 
longer restrain himself, He rushed out bare-headed ; 
and as the hunters were about to leap into the very 
home field that showed a noble expanse of springing 
wheat, he stood and begged in God’s name that they 
would spare that. It would have made almost any 
human being pause to see such an apparition—a tall, 
thin old man, pale as a ghost, his large grey eyes wildly 
gleaming from amongst the thickly cross-hatched 
wrinkles of his thin and withered face, and his long 
white hair flowing in the wind. To see him stand with 
uplifted hands, imploring them to turn aside to the next 
field, and not ruin him out and out. ‘‘As God is in 
heaven! ” exclaimed the poor old man, ‘‘As ye hope to 
be saved, gentlemen—spare me this once; ride where 
ye will over the grass lands, but—’’ 

“Yo-hoicks! Yo-ho-hoicks!”’ sung out the impla- 
cable Nimbus, pushing his horse over the fence at once ; 
and as poor old Wagstaff stood and wrung his hands, 
and continued to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, God! Oh, God! there 
is no pity—no feeling,”’ he rode up to him ina livid 
fury, and, shaking his whip over his head, exclaimed, 
“Villain, if I were not a magistrate, I would flog you 
to death!” 

The scene was so outrageous to every feeling of hu- 
manity, that the very hunters paused—there was a 
moment’s halt—a silence,in which the old man, looking | 
on his landlord with a calm look, though every limb 
trembled as with ague, said gently, ‘“‘ May the Lord for- 
give you,” and turned away. 

These things are so dreadful—they are so un-English, 
so utterly inhuman—that our readers may believe that 
they are not only imaginary, but exaggerated beyond 
all possibility of occurrence. But I reply only, that 
there areno scenes that can be selected from history, 
full as that is of horror, scenes which could not have 
been exceeded by the ministry of fiends—there are 
no barbarities which have been enacted in any age or 
any country which do not meet with their parallels in 
this age and this country in the exasperation which 
Game Law struggles produce. 


(To be continued.) 


ROOM FOR THE RIGHT. 
By J. B. Manson. 


The world is wide, the world is fair, 
And large as Mercy’s heart can be,— 
*T was, sure, a voice of fell despair 
That said, ‘* There is no room for me.” 
No room! O man, the fields are white, 
The harvest lags, the hands are few; 
And few are earnest, strong, and right— 
The human harvest lags for you, 
O man! and such as you. 


In chariot rolls the millionaire 
Among the golden acres vast, 
With purple robes and sumptuous fare 
For every day—except the last. 
The poor man sighs, “ For all the fields 
On which yon Harvest-moon doth shine, 
And all the stalks each furrow yields, 
Not one is, or will e’er be mine ! 
> 


No stalk will e’er be mine ! 


The poor, the rich,—shall these the poles 
Of this fair world for ever be ? 

Shall mankind never count by souls, 
Or aught, save purse and pedigree ? 

If so, earth ripens for its blaze, 
So withered, and of love so bare, 

And there is room—much room—to raise 
A desert-prophet’s cry, ‘“‘ Prepare !” 

Relent, repent, prepare ! 


Room! Valour carves the room he lacks, 
And Wrong—wherever dispossessed— 

Leaves vantage-ground for new attacks, 
And room for—anything but rest. 

Up, Worker ! seek not room, but make it, 
And do whate’er you find to do ; 

Ask not a brother’s leave, but take it ; 
Bide not your time—time bides not you; 

Let nothing wait for you. 


Bannockburn, Oct. 21st. 


THE FOLK OF NORTH ITALY. 
By ABEL PAYNTER. 


No. I. 


Tuerz is an ancient idiot at a farm I wot of in the 
North of England, good only for the keeping of hens, 
who is accustomed to conclude his nightly prayers with— 
“ And O Lord, make me not king, for I should not know 
how to go-varn this people!” Some such language as 
his I am tempted to use whensoever I think of politics, 
and all the moral and social difficulties they involve. 
But a collection of facts and figures (either such as the 
Statist or the Artist uses) made in a truthful spirit, must 
have its use according to its humble order. ‘Those who 
desire to reconcile are, possibly, as worthy of a hearing 
from time to time as those whose part is attack and 
destruction. The sanguine panegyrist, again, and the 
dogmatic recommender of some final and infallible 
nostrum, stand in peril of change as sanguine as the 
adoption of new panacea no less infallible than the old 
ones. Think of a friend of mine, who met Mrs. Trol- 
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lope the other day, describing her as being now all 
heart and soul—“‘ Young Italy”’—and frankly owning 
herself ashamed of her praise of Austria and Austrian 
institutions! All well, and welcome, as regards her- 
self ; but what is the World to think ? Her bookis gone 
forth beyond recal. Let every fervent person, then, 
be cautious in deciding on the affairs of countries he 
can but understand incompletely. All this ‘‘ made and 
provided ”’—in Europe’s present ferment with regard to 
Italian affairs, a few notes made on one of the loveliest 
districts of that land, may not be unworthy of the kind 
construction of the people of England. 

I do not understand of what stuff or metal the tourist 
can be made, who does not feel his heart leap, when 
the mountain-chain is crossed and Italy entered. 
There are certain traits among the Swiss to be glanced 
at in even the quickest passage through their country, 
which, I confess, fidget me, and make me not reluctant 
to quit it, unfair though this be. Ido not understand 
a Bible in the bedroom of my inn—(capital and clean 
are the Swiss inns)—and an over-charge in my Dill. 
I was “ rubbed the wrong way,” again, the other day, 
by hearing a Swiss describe a little adventure which 
happened this summer at Kissingen, the King of Bava- 
ria’s watering-place. Thither came the silly old 
Monarch, and with him Donna Lola Montes, now 
Countess of Lansfeld! The German ladies, alas! all 
got up when she entered the Pump-room. ‘We Swiss 
who were there,” said my friend, “sate still. But 
everybody else was on his feet ; and so—how could we 
help it ?—we were obliged to do as the rest did.” 
Surely the sycophancy was all the worse for the play- 
ing at sturdiness which had gone before! There is 


something, too, not very exalted, in the universal con- 


fession, that be the decision of the Cantons now at issue 
on the Jesuit question what it may, they will not work 
the matter out, till the summer tourists have gone 
through Switzerland. 

These are possibly mere skin freckles, having no re- 
lation whatsoever to the state of the body beneath : but 
they are not engaging to those who have not the time 
to probe deeper: and who are teazed, as I own I am, 
by obvious profession, accompanied by such superficial 
meanness. As regards its scenery—God bless Swit- 
zerland! will every true man say. It is a greatmoment 
in his life, when he first sees an Alp, or when he first 
hears an avalanche from the Jungfrau. But the Italian 
side of the Alps is better; in right ofmuch beauty, 
superadded to nearly as much grandeur. I made a 
note, yesterday, when riding from Lecco to Varenna, 
on the Lake of Como, of the trees within touch of the 
road : Cypress, plane, chesnut, willow, walnut, acacia, 
olive, fig, vine, mulberry, sumach, bay—on a ground 
thickly embroidered with gourds and maize, and buck- 
wheat; all these within ten short miles, in view of the 
snow-peaks: dipping into water of a tint to be found on 
no painter’s palette, and lit up by a sun which goes to 
the bone—nay, let me say to the heart—of every one 
that feelsit. Throwing by all association, all romance, 
all picturesque dreams, which the sight of hill convents 
call up, all the notions we imbibed in childhood, that 
every peasant who passes you, besides being a “‘subject”’ 
for a picture, could himself sing and improvise—there is 
surely enough here to content even him who goes forth 
with the pencil and ruled paper of the catalogue-maker : 
a feast of varied beauty not to be had in the North. 

True, there is Ant!—all that architect and painter, 
and musician have done, to make Italian travel so 
charming, and (to speak figuratively) of every grace 
and grandeur, “from the Cedar of Lebanon to the Hys- 
sop on the wall.” But this, albeit it speaketh, (and 
long may it speak!) to everyman according to his capa- 
city, 1s comparatively a dead thing, and I would fain 
write of living ones—of+the people, whom every en- 





gineer’s day’s work is bringing an instant nearer to us ; 
—who now seem more earnestly bent on asserting their 
nationality than has been the case within our gene- 
ration. t me leave Art, then, to the more compe- 
tent: and if I gossip about barbers, boatmen, vetturini, 
silk winders, waiters at inns, and “such small deer,” 
it is some comfort that I have a ring of listeners about 
me, who are too honourable not to admit the honour of 
work: and to care for the Workman. 

Where shall I begin? Here at Cadenabbia, on the 
Lake of Como, in the midst of a life which seems to me 
as primitive as it is cheerful. *Tis a nook in one of the 
earth’s golden corners, consisting mainly of half-a-dozen 
houses ; at the end of a plane avenue, on the edge of a 
lake, and a large inn, by which—almost through 
which—the by-road to Tremezzo passes. On this well- 
nigh as many varied figures are to be seen as Tenny- 
son’s Lady of Shalott beheld in her mirror. One day, 
a high potentate of the Catholic church, in his red stock- 
ings, who replies to your ‘‘Good morrow’ with a gran- 
deur of manner totally Southern, because not stiff nor 
over-mannered ; the next, anold couplet-singer, with his 
guitar, who makes a simile on your red beard, and ven- 
tures the agreeable discovery that you are twenty-five: 
or one of those wild-looking Hanaks, linen-mer- 
chants dressed in linen I used to admire so on the 
Danube. It is very gay here. 

Five brothers and their widowed mother keep our 
hotel :—fine, courteous, civil fellows as ever made tra- 
veller comfortable by kindness. North Italy would 
seem to be a land where large families can agree to live 
together. The inn Della Ganascia (“‘ Jawbone’’) at 
Bergamo, is, in like manner, served by a tribe; so is 
the “Golden Cannon,,’ at Lovere (Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s place), the family party there, including a 
son’s widow and her sister. It is true that every now 
and then a breeze of scolding and bustle sweeps the 
flower regions of this mansion of a vociferation which 
srightens English nerves, till its unimportance is under- 
stood. But, in the main, there seems harmony, good- 
nature, and confidence. A very distinguished Italian 
was, the other day, speaking of these social arrange- 
ments as generally common and successful in his coun- 
try : ascribing their practicability there to the absence 
of that “ iron rule” which played so prominent a part 
in old-fashioned English education, and which has led 
to more domestie false doctrine, ‘‘ heresy and schism,” 
than Man can ever count! The divided families in 
England, how painfully numerous are they! But, be- 
side this easier mode of education (not unaccompanied 
by laxities, it were here impossible to trace), some- 
thing may—must lie in the facility of the Italian cha- 
racter:—in that mobility, not want of will, which makes 
continuous exertion or opposition so difficult to them as 
a people. 

These good Brentani—to return to Cadenabbia—live 
in a sort of patriarchal plenty and intercourse with 
their neighbours. We (one can’t help a sort of cou- 
sinly feeling towards such worthy folks) pass half 
our time in the path before the Mon : and all the 
hamlet lives with us. I should say that nine out of ten 
of the Cadenabbia men are boatmen. Each has his 
bit of ground, some their bits of a trade. One is a 
sunny-faced, stammering barber, who has particularly 
addicted himself to us. Almost every man too, has his 
bit of household work furnished by this large 
and busy inn. They are in and out of the kitchen 
from morn till midnight. I saw two, yesterday 
sitting sociably on the roasting flags of the parapet- 
wall, plucking ‘ittle birds for the cook with an excellent 
diligence. Many have boats—a boat costing, when 
complete, some 220 zwanzigers (77. 6s. 8d.) and the 
lake is free for all men tofish in. They have a smile 
ond a joke for every one; are coarsely but sufficieutly 
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the perpetual strain upon their virtue, made by summer 
‘ourists. I suppose that from “ China to Peru ” your 
Boatman is a chartered extortioner; beginning with 
our brave harpies (noun and adjective alike well de- 
serued) at Deal and Dover—and you know that in 
Italy to bargain about items is a part of every man’s 
daily work and pleasure ; but these Cadenabbia men are 
the best of their class I have even fallen in with— 
save, perhaps, it be the Gondoliers of Venice : one or two 
of whom are among the merricst company, the most 
trustworthy, and the most grateful persons in my ac- 
quaintance. 

I do not remember to have seen one very pretty ac- 
cident of Italian lake-fishing mentioned by previous 
travellers. The pilgrim will find his ear at eventide 
pleasantly caught by a faint fluttering warble on the 
waters—sweeter, because more fitful and less monoto- 
nous than the tinkle ef tbe cow-bells on the high Alpine 
pastures or the home-coming chimes of the goats, he 
may meet by scores, as I have done, “ in the gloaming,”’ 
on the roads of the Tyrol. These are the bells to the 
nets, which are spread to catch the agone at nightfall : 
and being apt to drift withthe breeze and the slight cur- 
rent, would be with difficulty recovered or distin- 
guished were there not some such indication of their 
place, which tells every man whereabout he will over- 
take his own property. Few sounds are more cheerful 
and fairy-like than this. Another lake noise, which 
recalls to me night in a German small town or dorf, is 
the long lugubrious horn, blown as the market-boat 
goes and comes from Como—a most melancholy, version 
of “‘ What d’ye. lack? ”’—especially since it is chiefly 
promulgated towards nightfall. The smugglers’ boats, 
which the Austrian paternal and preventive policy is 
sure to encourage and multiply—drop into their anchor- 
ing places more quietly ; and their trade goes on with- 
out trumpet blown. But it is considerable—a matter 
openly owned and partaken in by evorybody. 

I am wandering, again, from my home at Caden- 
abbia : in another respect a peculiarly pleasant one, 
because the lounger is not beset by beggars, as in other 
stations of the kind. The Brentani will not have their 
albergo converted into the gate of a lazar-house. They 
began by giving cold provisions, the Cook told me, but 
this only brought the ravens in greater numbers. The 
plan at last was adopted of paying so many soldi a day 
to the poor, on condition that the inn was never in- 
fested—as pleasant a mixture of good nature, good pru- 
dence, and (1 suppose) bad political economy, as one 
could cite. The mendicants gave in—all, save one old 
man, as brown as a piece of a vine branch, whose linen, 
however, is always as white as snow—who does a little 
civility, and makes a little prayer, as he creeps along in 
Ihe sunshine ; and if you give him nothing, smiles po- 
litely all the same. He is a perfect character, eighty 
years of age,and was a soldier for many years under 
Napoleon. They tell me that the little room he lives in 
is as clean asif he were not an Italian : a row of polished 
tiles by the bedside being burnished every day with se- 
dulous pains: that he bathes all the year round, and 
piques himself on his good manners. Every morning 
he makes the round of Cadenabbia or Griante, claiming 
his bit ef polenta for breakfast at one house or another. 
—carefully husbands and lays by all that the tourists 
give him in the summer for his winter subsistence ; and 
if invited to work, to take a message or the like, has 
always a pain his back !—an Italian version, iu short, 
of Scott’s Edie Ochiltree, or the less distinguished men- 
dicant who used to trot merrily iuto my grandfather’s 
court-yard upon an ass! ‘“‘ I hope no one hears me,” 


as the reduced Irish gentlewoman used to say, when 
compelled for her livelihood to cry ‘‘ mutton-pies! ”— 
but I shall miss the Gaberlunzie of Cadenabbia, 





vlad, and are clean and civil, not servile; in spite of 


though Industry forbid I should see a successor to 
him ! 

Besides the bells, there is another sound peculiar to 
the place, which also leads me to speak of the family 
who are virtually its good genii. This is the click of the 
wooden clogs of the silk-winding girls, who shamble 
up and down my favourite plane-tree walk, to and from 
their day’s labour, most of them belonging to Tremezzo. 
A poor careless merry set they seem : working at their 
pretty manufacture for wages ranging betwixt fonr- 
pence and tenpence, English, a day; this, be it recol- 
lected, for only a part of tho year. You will find the 
class perfectly hit off (perhaps a little idealized) iu 
Browning’s “ Pippa.’’ Hungry, cheerful, eager, crea- 
tures! Well. a Brentano, too,—cousin to my capital 
hosts—owns the establishment, here, where the silk is 
wound. This evehing it closed for the season. The 
entire crew withdrew to hls drawing-room by invita- 
tion. Greater happiness I never saw : nor odder con- 
trasts. Bare feet, when the wooden clogs were slipped 
off—and an array of silver pins (worth at least a couple 
of pounds) in most heads. Signor Brentano, a middlc- 
aged man, played the piano excellently. The Overseer, 
a somewhat queer-looking person, in an olive-green 
suit, shorts, and black silk stockings, helped to set the 
waltz and the monfrina a-going: and the nymphs threw 
off their patiens and danced madly on the brick floor 
in their bare feet—madly, not impudently, there being 
a distinction. On the festino (as they called it), break- 
ing up, each was gratified by a friendly word and a 
bottle of wine, and they careered homeward in the moon- 
light, past the Sommariva villa, the craziest, blithest 
troop to be found in ‘ Christendie.”” Somewhat ad- 
dicted, I own, to parallels and contrasts, I could not 
help thinking what a different race these were from the 
Oldhamese damsels of my own county, Lancashire ; or, 
still more, from the young ladies of Lowell, described 
by Miss Martineau, who have their magazine, their 
pianofortes,and who received their President,history tells 
us, down an avenue of parasols three miles long! Itis 
not only the sun and the lake; the grapes, as many as 
every girl can eat, and the hereditary head-gear, which 
make the difference ! 

But move of matters like these in another letter. 


THE BREADFINDER. 
By Epwarp Yovut. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue breakfast finished, and the young wife’s boots, 
in part, consumed as butter, William Harding lighted 
his pipe, and seated himself before the fire, placing a 
foot upon each hob of the stove. 

“Am I to remain here and die, William?” said 
Emma, presently. ‘I have already told you that there 
will be three ot us before the morning.” 

“Would you have me beg or steal, which?” he re- 
turned, hastily. ‘‘ Will any doctor come into sucha 
hole as tbis, or a nurse either, without first having their 
money paid down to them ?” 

“Then I am to die,” said the poor girl, beginning to 
weep. “O William, I would have made the man 
ashamed of himself who would have said such a thing 
of you.” 

Don’t grumble, don’t Emma,”’ he replied. “ What 
amItodo? I declare that I could hang myself as 
readily as I could look at a rope.” 
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‘ T will pray to God for both of us, then,” she said. 
* But, oh! William, if you should ever marry again—”’ 

“That’s it—that’s her way,” cried Harding. ‘I 
had need be patient. Fine consolation she gives me ! 
Such a helpmate as I have got.” 

Strange contradiction ! He had left his father because 
he had made widows destitute, and had eaten orphans’ 
bread ; and now he could treat a young wife, a young 
mother almost, in a manner so brutally selfish. 

He started up presently, and vowing that he would 
get money somehow and somewhere, left the room 
without further explanation of his intentions. 

Through the streets, threading the crowd, tearing 
along as if for a wager. It cameontosnow. Children 
gazing through windows in snug apartments, clapped 
their little hands at the pretty white feathers that the 
heavens were shedding on the earth. People well 
wrapped in coats and shawls only hurried home the 
faster, anticipating warm fire, and tea and toast at 
nightfall. But the poor gnashed their teeth, and the 
rheumatism gnawed their limbs. 

So thick and fast, that the light of day being inter- 
cepted by the falling flakes, tradesmen lighted the gas 
in their shops, and muttered that profits had need be 
great. So thick and fast, that drivers of vehicles mode- 
rated their speed lest they should run down adventur- 
ous individuals, who were bent upon crossing the 
streets at all hazards. So thick and fast, that churches 
and large edifices loomed through the mist in half- 
chaotic shape, or seemed about to fade away altogether, 
as in a dissolving view, 

Whither bent? He knew not. Only to get money 
somehow and somewhere. A strange notion that he 
might find a purse upon the pavement took possession 
of him, and he walked and walked till every thread in 
his garments was soaked by the wet, cold, penetrating 
show. 

We do not know when we talk of the trials of poverty 
what those trials are. We but faintly appreciate the 
sufferings ofthe poor. It is not the bodily pain that is 
the real evil. The wound that the soul gets in the un- 
equal conflict with the world is the only enduring pain. 
That endures; that lingers. The hunger of to-day, 
the cold and pain of to-day, are forgotten in the feast- 
ing and warmth of to morrow; but the slight and insult 
that lacerate the soul, in too many cases, yield hideous 
harvest in after years. 

Except in the noblest natures, which are rare in any 
class: but with such natures, “ poverty.” to use the 
words of a great German, “is but as the pain which 
attends the piercing of the young maiden’s ears, who 
hangs beautiful jewels in the wound.” 

It could not have been wholly by chance—for is 
there in the universe such a thing as chance ?—and 
certainly it was not by intention that Harding found 
himself in Finsbury, near to where his father dwelt. 
The old house where his childhood and youth and dawn- 
ing manhood had been spent, stood before him. It 
rather seemed to have risen up before him in his walk 
than to have waited in the old spot for his approach. 
But there it was, the house where his mother died—he 
was not a twelvemonth old then—and where his father 
had reaped such gains, as, when society is improved, 
will be offered to no man’s sickle. But even usurers’ 
wealth is not always tangible, and will not unfrequently 
resolve itself into waste paper 

How he found himself with his finger on the knocker 
he did not clearly know. The startled servant let him 
pass without a note of recognition, and he was imme- 
diately in his father’s presence. 

“ Zounds, Bill!—the carpet —you’ll spoil the 
carpet with the snow, boy. Havn’t you got an um- 
brella? ” 

He had been, mentally, in a fog up to this point; 

* 





but now he perceived that he was everywhere whitened, 
like a twelfthcake. 

“Tt’s a Brussels, and nearly new,” the usurer con- 
tinued. ‘ You can’t hurt the oil-cloth in the kitchen. 
Run down there, and dismiss the girl. So you 
are come back to the old man,” he added, when they 
were alone iu the lower region of the house. ‘“ J ex- 
pected it. Well, I’m forgiving. Shall I kill the fatted 
calf, eh? ” 

‘“‘T wantsome money, father,”’ said 
doggedly. 

“No? Doyounow? Dear me!” cried the elder 
Harding, with feigned surprise. 

“‘ Getting it from you is better than stealing. per- 
haps,” the son proceeded. “ and I shall rok if you don’t 
let me have it. I know what you will say—that I once 
affected to be squeamish about the way you got your 
money. Well, I did. But Iam cured of that, I hope. 
I see that we should all be honest if we could, but when 
we can’t % 

“ Aye, when we can’t,” said his father, taking up 
the sentence, ‘‘ what then ?”’ , 

“Why,” said William, we make the best of circum- 
stances. I have made the best of mine, and come to 
you to aid me.” 

“To aid you? Just what other people do. They 
come to me to aid them,” said the usurer. ‘ But 
there’s*the wrong I dothem. I po aid them, and my 
son cuts me for my inhumanity, though I’ve had them 
here before now ready to go down on their knees for 
help.” 

“ T am not going down upon my knees, father ; but 
I want fifty pounds.—Let me have it,” said the young 
man. 

** Fifty pounds ;—that’s a large sum. On—on good 
security, Bill ? ” 

“On the devil,”’ replied William, pettishly, “or,” he 
added, with a grim smile, ‘you MAY TAKE A POST- 
OBIT.” 

“ Which means that you will pay principal and inte- 
rest after my death,” said the money-lender. “Tl 
do it.” 

‘“ Eh ? ” said the son, raising his eyelids. 

“T’ll do it,’ repeated the usurer. ‘ That is,” he 
added, ‘‘at two hundred per cent—not a farthing less, 
Bill, because it may turn out that there will be no as- 
sets. Ata cool two hundred, payable at my death.” 

The young man looked at his father’s feet. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, presently—for he thought of the young wife at 
home—*“ as you will. T’ll sign to it.” 

He was about to follow the old man for the purpose, 
but the latter motioned him back, and said that the 
Brussels carpet was nearly new. 

““Won’t you take a little of something, Bill? A 
glass of sherry and a biscuit,” he said, when the requi- 
site forms had been complied with. ‘‘ Do let me pre- 
vail upon you.” 

The other counted the gold before he replied. 

“ Tf you will giveme a fresh bottle, and let me draw 
the cork, and fill for myself, I will take two or three 
glasses,” he said. 

The usurer seemed puzzled. 

“Why a fresh bottle? ”’ he asked. 

‘‘ Because you may poison the decanter, dear father,” 
returned his son. 

“ Ha, ha!” chuckled the old man. “ Tizzy,”’ cail- 
ing the servant, “ bring a bottle of sherry from the cel- 
lar; we'll drink,’ he added, when the woman had 
executed the order, ‘‘to the health of Mrs. Harding. 
Eh? Shall we? ” 

His son tossed off four glasses of wine without reply- 
ing, and with a rough farewell, left the house. He 
took a cab at the first stand,and having called to treat 
with a doctor on the way, rejoined his wife after three 


the young man, 
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hours’ absence. She had not been left alone all this 
while. Harding found a woman, the wife of a fellow- 
lodger, in the room, who was employed in airing some 
baby-linen before the fire, while the contents ofa small 
saucepan were simmering away upon the hob. 

“T’ve made bold, sir,’ she said, when he entered, 
“ to look in upon your good lady.” 

She seemed half afraid of him, as if her Samaritan 
deed had merited reproach. Bending first over the 
bed to kiss the little enduring creature, whose heart 
had been so full for many and many a long day, and 
whisper his adventures in her ear, he advanced and 
shook the friendly neighbonr by the hand. 

“It’s so good of you, Mrs. Merrythought,” he said ; 
‘but you women are always so considerate. I don’t 
know what we men should do without you.” 

She had something to say to him, of which she did 

not know how to acquit herself in his wife’s hearing ; 
so, feigning to believe that she heard her husband’s 
voice in the passage, she opened the door and went out 
upon the landing-place, where she stood coughing and 
beckoning to attract his notice. He had stepped across 
to the bedside, however, to kiss his little wife once 
more, and she was obliged to call him by his name. 
_ “There’s a nice doctor,’’ she said, when he had 
Joined her without the apartment, “‘ as did forme when 
my last was born. If you don’t mind going to him, and 
using my husband’s name, sir, I’m sure he would 
come, and wait for his money till it was quite conve- 
nient. And then,’ she added, checking his disposition 
to speak, “ as fora nurse, I’ve sent my eldesf son over 
to Poplar for Mrs. Boss—maybe you’ve heard of Mrs. 
Boss, sir? I once was housemaid to a lady she at- 
tended, and then she said—I wasn’t married then, sir, 
or even keeping company—‘ Cheekey,’ she said— 
Cheekey was my maiden name, sir—‘when it comes to 
your turn, my girl, my name is Boss, and I lives, when 
I’m at home, which ain’t often to be sure, in Tozer- 
street, Poplar.’ And every one of my eight, sir, she 
has been the nurse to; and a good nurse she is, which 
Ican put my oath to if you wish.” 

“My good Mrs. Merrythought,’’ said Harding 
touched by her kindness, ‘‘ I have already provided a 
doctor, but Iam greatly your debtor for Mrs. Boss,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


We are the slaves of stone and wood and iron, I 
wish we could import somewhat of the Hindoo philo- 
sophy into our religion. This apparently solid earth— 
these clouds that go tearing along in a strong wind, an 
hundred miles an hour they say—that sun and moon, 
those stars, how we are cheaied into a belief of their 
real existence! When the fact is, that the landscape I 
saw last night, in that foolish dream I had, was just as 
real as they. Iawoke, and the landscape was nought. 
But I passed from that delusion to another, and fancied 
the bed and the chair and the window to be real, when, 
like the landscape in my dream, they were only appari- 
tions. We are the slaves ofmatter—of substance (for- 
getting the meaning of that word Sunsrance, which 
implies that which stands, or exists, under appearances.) 
But in all ages, there have been seers among the men, 
whose names endure as household memories, who have 
discerned the truth, and have roundly asserted it. 
Others, venturing half-way, admit Time to be a delu- 
sion: but if Time, then also must Space be a delusion, 
for I can only traverse from one point of space to ano- 
ther in Time, and it wouldrequire many years for a can- 





non ball to reach the sun. And that Time is a delusion, 
let every one know who can remember how short the 
hour seemed that was passed with a pleasant friend, 
and how long it was when he spent it upon the rack of 
anxiety. Sixty minutes. beingreal and independent of 
the mind, must be always of the same length in all cir- 
cumstances. But we perceive that an hour may be as 
a day, a week, when we spend it in terrible expect- 
ancy, and the messenger delays. And for space—yes- 
terday the journey appeared to me so short, and to-day 
it was so long, yet I did not lengthen it by ten paces. 
Yet if the distance were real, and independent of my 
mental condition, it must have been on both occasions 
of the same extent. We are the slaves of matter; but 
this matter is an arrant cheat, and we are the constant 
dupes of its imposition. 

Is it not so with us, when God sends a new ray of 
his Divinity upon earth, and we saya child is born ? 
We are the slaves of Matter again in those little human 
limbs which are only the form that our thought has 
taken, and are as unreal as Time and Space. The 
miniature man or woman is two spans long. I can 
measure its length by extending my hand twice, but 
that act of extension implies Space, and is done in 
Time. I say we are the dupes of Matter. 

Quitting the region of metaphysics, however,— 
which is no dim haze, as divers persons would have us 
believe,—let us see whether the baby-clothes which 
had swathed the limbs of Mrs. Merrythought’s last, re- 
quired any mending before they were ready for their 
new office. No; in no one instance ; so good had baby 
Merrythought been. Very soon the doctor arrived in a 
cab, and Mrs. Boss was dropped at the end of the street, 
by aa umnibus. Very fat was Mrs. Boss, and very good- 
natured and obliging. Her warm heart, moreover, 
like her body, seemed ever on the increase, and she 
daily became greater, in two senses. 

* Tt will be the death of me,’’ she said, as she fol- 
lowed Mrs. Merrythought up the stairs, which were by 
mishap very narrow. ‘I never can do it. I never 
can—that’s for certain.” 

“Eh?” said Mrs. Merrythought, “ What’s amiss ?” 

“Can it be expected of me ?”’ proceeded Mrs. Boss, 
halting to pant more at her ease. ‘Is any one so ridi- 
culous as to suppose I could do it? If the door-way is 
as narrow as the stairs, when I once get into the room, 
I shall be like a cork in a bottle, and as difficult to get 
out again.” 

“ Ah!’ remarked Mrs. Merrythought, gravely. “I 


> 


see. 
**See, child! Yes, and so doI seeit. It can’t be 


done. Positively, I’m stuck fast already,” said Mrs. 
Boss, “ and tighter lacing would be of no use, bless 
you.” 

“TI suppose it wouldn’t,” returned Mrs. Merry- 
thought. 

“ Not a bit of it,” said the nurse. “You may as 
well usk me to creep through a key-hole, as to get up 
and down these stairs half-a-dozen times a-day.”’ 

“Well, I must wait upon you—you shan’t have to 
leave the room,” said Mrs. Merrythought, who always 
did her best to diminish difficulties. 

‘“‘Ts the room a large one ?”’ gasped Mrs. Boss. 

“Not a very large one,’”’ replied Mrs. Merrythought, 
faltering. 

“‘Tt’s small,—isn’t it? don’t deceive me,” said the 
nurse, anxiously. 

* Well, it is smallish,”” answered her friend. 

1 never can,—It’s of no use,” said Mrs. Boss, ‘I 
want air. I must have air, or perish,—its my nature.” 

‘* But you must come up,” said Mrs. Merrythought, 
“now you are got so far. You can’t turn upon the 
stairs, and you can’t go down backwards. You must 
come up, if it’s only to turn in the room and go down 
again.” 
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The good, unwieldy woman seemed struck with this 
suggestion, and applied herself anew to the task of 
mounting. Once in the room, and recovered in some 
measure, she turned her eyes upon the little wife she 
had come to tend. 

“Pretty lamb,”’ she said, compassionately, to Mrs. 
Merrythought, ‘and isit her first? Deary me, what a 
many ladies I have nursed, whose first it was, and hoped 
to be the last ; and I said,—No, please God ; for Scrip- 
ture says, they shall be like olive-branches round about 
your table.” 

“You won’t go home again,—promise you won’t.” 
said Mrs. Merrythought, who saw that with the in- 
creased facility of breathing, she was waxing into the 
best of humours. 

Mrs. Boss did not reply, but set herself to survey the 
room, the walls of which she swept with her eyes, and 
rested her gaze upon the window. 

It was a very small window. If wishing could have 
made it larger, Mrs. Merrythought would have had it as 
big as a shop-front. 

“You can try how you feel for one night, at least, 
nurse,”’ she said. 

‘Don’t leave me, please don’t,” said Emma Harding, 
*‘T see you are kind and good, and you shall be made 
as comfortable as possible.” 

‘‘And I won’t leave you, my pretty dear, said Mrs. 
Boss; ‘“‘ make up your mind to that. As, many a time, 
the doctor has said to me,—Boss, you’re worth your 
weight in gold.—which it’s not for me to say that I 
am; but I won’t leave you, my lamb, till you can go 
strong about the house.” 

The doctor, who had been talking with Harding be- 
low-stairs, now came in. Harding remained in Mrs. 
Merrythought’s room, surrounded by an army of chil- 
dren, and took a cup of tea and a mutton chop with 
her husband, who, being the father of eight, did his best 
to entertain his fellow-lodger, whom he now met for the 
first time. 

“A man,” he said, “is naturally pulled down at 
these times. I was, myself, with all my eight. Jack, 
you dog, let the cat alone—(this, parenthetically, to 
the third, who was always a graceiess urchin with a 
cat.) Tom, if you suck your thumb, I'll put you to 
bed,—(this to the seventh). You know, Mr. Harding, 
a man that can feel at all, must feel on such occasions. 
What do you say to a pipe ?” 

“ Thank’ye,” returned Harding, *‘ I’ll smoke one.” 

“‘T think,” remarked Merrythought, reaching his 
tobacco, “‘that of all animals,—and they tell us that 
man is an animal,—we are the most dependent. 
There’s my Joe, there, the eldest,—he’s twelve years 
old, and not able to help himself yet, and won’t properly 
these four or five years.” Joseph Merrythought hung 
down his head, as if his helplessness were a crime. 
** But, there, for that matter,’’ his father added, “ if 
you come to philosophy, I don’t know where you ntay 
end. That philosophy bothers me, Mr. Harding.” 

“Yes, very likely,” said Harding, who was not 
much interested. 

“Oh, but it does, though,”’ proceeded Merrythought, 
who wished to consider himseif contradicted. ‘‘ How 
shall we account for a whale’s not being a fish, eh? 
And yet, they tell us, it isn’t one. Now, can you 
answer that ?” 

‘“‘T can’t, indeed,” replied Harding, who was disin- 
clined to talk. 

“‘ If we come to philosophy, we had need light two 
candles, for we shan’t see with one, I can tell you. 
I have dipped into these things, I have. 
been much of a reader, Mr. Harding ?”’ 

“Yes,—pretty well—tolerable,”’” yawned poor Wil- 
liam, who was getting sadly tired of his host’s conver- 
sation. 

But he had to endure it for an hour longer, at the ex- 


Have you} 





piration of which period Mrs. Merrythought ran into th, 
room, and bade him bless his stars, for it was all over 
and the girl—a girl it was—was such a little love. The 
young father hurried off to see his baby, and then be- 
thought himself of getting a bed out. 

After deducting recent expenses, and redeeming his 
own and wife’s garments from the pawnbroker’s, Hard- 
ing found himself, in a month’s time, possessed of 
thirty-eight pounds, With thirty-eight pounds, you 
may go, on seven hundred and sixty occasions, to the 
pit of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and see Shakspeare 
played from the restored text. If you have only thirty- 
eight pounds in the world, I don’t think that would be 
the best way of spending it. Harding proposed twenty 
schemes for profitably investing that very moderate 


sum, but he could not satisfy himself with any one of | 


them. He at last determined to advertise in the news- 
papers for an engagement as a Classical Tutor; and 
while awaiting the result, to fall back upon his for- 
tune. 

Accordingly. the readers of the Times were one morn- 
ing informed that a gentleman, thoroughly competent to 
instruct in the advanced classics, and conversant with 
the higher mathematics, was open to an engagement. 
The next day, Harding, calling at the library to which, 
as signified in the advertisemeut, letters were to be ad- 
dressed, found a letter, which, upon perusal, he pro- 
nounced to be satisfactory. He was yet more satisfied, 
when he visited the writer on the following morning, 
and was engaged as an instructor in the Classics, with- 
out prefmble or delay. The party with whom he 
treated was a youth of nineteen or thereabouts, who 
announced himself as his own master, and independent 
of all control 

“ T am an aspirant, Mr. Harding,” he said. “TI have 
not been badly educated, but I want finishing off. I 
think you are just the person I want. Don’t think me 
rude, if at this early stage of our acquaintance, I ask 


you what your politics are, and what are your views of | 


humanity ?” 

Harding did not immediately reply, for he was puz- 
zled. There was about this youth, who proclaimed 
himself independent of all authority, such a coolness of 
procedure,—such an assumption of superiority, which, 
while it did not offend him—it was too delicate and re- 
fined for that,—took him greatly aback when he locked 
at the other’s beardless face. 

“Tam liberal in my opinions,” he said, presenil, 
“but I never speak of my politics where they are luc 
agreeable.” 

“ You are liberal in your opinions,” returned the 
youth. ‘Then we are friends, Iam a Radical, and 
something more, Mr. Harding.” 

Harding replied that he was glad ;—he did not know 
what to say. 

“« I write,”’ proceeded the youth. 

“Indeed,” remarked Harding. 

“« And publish,” the other rejoined, ‘‘ under the sig- 
nature of Philo-Junius.” 

““T—TI am not familiar with your < 

“With my writings. I suppose not. They appear 
ina penny weekly publication, called, ‘The Startler.’ 
It isn’t much, but it possesses a merit, as being the 
herald of the People’s Press. Startiing publications 
will appear in scores by-and-bye. We have no People’s 
Newspaper yet ;—we shall, hereafter, have one. There 
may bea hard struggle to establish it, but it will come, 
and it will utter stern truths.” 

Harding had been distressed for the bread that is so 
difficult to get, and his young wife had hungered for it, 
and they had known much sorrow. He had almost 
denied principles, and forsaken honesty in his trials. He 
had confessed to his father, that honesty was good, 
while it could be adhered to, but must be parted with 
on anemergency. In the presence of this young enthu- 
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siast he felt shame and contrition. Boldero.—for such 
was the youth’s name, only needed encouragement to 
enter, at length, into his views of the future. The tutor 
andthe pupil had much rich discourse that day, and at 
parting, they believed each other’s destination to be that 
of a glorious Reformer. One had been twenty-two years 
in the world, and the other, nineteen, and they believed 
in the perfectibility of human nature. Fools! 
Which was to be the pupil, and which the tutor ? 


(To be continued.) 


—_—>—- 


EMERSON AND HIS WRITINGS. 
By Goopwyn Barry. 


Or Emerson, as a writer, in the first place, and 
secondly of his writings in themselves, a few words may 
not be inappropriate, on the occasion of his present visit 
to England. His thoughts on paper have already brought 
some new life to our old country. His spoken words 
are listened for by ears which hope to hear another 
melodious note from out the harmony of the spheres. 

Most American is Emerson. More than Washington 
Irving, more than N. P. Willis, more than Fennimore 
Cooper. His literature is the elevation of Yankeeism. 
Mont Blanc may be very fine, but there is Niagara. 
Parisian dandyism may hail its Voltaire, but the Ken- 
tuckian backwoodsman is aman. Better hominy and 
God’s bright sun overhead, than fricassee and the 
drawing-room chandelier. Thus, with all his univer- 
He has not only house- 
The genius of a new 
country inspires him. He claims place for its cities, 
its customs, its familiar words, in the vocabulary of the 
nations. It is Paris and Constantinople, and London, 
and New York. It is Stonehenge and the Ohio circles. 
It is Magian, Brahmin, Druid, and Inca. He finds cer- 
tain things true in Concord, whatever they may be in 
Cornwall or Bretagne. There is thunder in Chatham’s 
voice, but America in Adams’s eye. There is a Salem 
hanging of witches, and animal magnetism, in Paris or 
in Providence. He ever wars with Anglo and Italo- 
mania ; Massachusets, Connecticut River, and Boston 
Bay are never such paltry places as John Bull 
thinks. The Jerseys were handsome ground enough 
for Washington to tread. Did not the new world clothe 
the form of Columbus with her palm groves and savan- 
nahs as fit drapery ? Thus is Emerson most American. 
Not the worse, though, is he for that. The Far-West 
has its forest voices which it is well to hear. We may 
behold the Alps, and at the same time the Blue Moun- 
tains. Emerson wishes no other than this. He would 
not have us confined to Maine, although he would let 
us know that Greece and Rome are not altogether 
European. 

The names of Emerson and Carlyle are everywhere 
associated together. Carlyle first introduced Emerson 
to England, As writers they are both bold thinkers, 
and possess original styles. In this there is friendly 
relation, and in that sympathetic respect. Otherwise 
there is striking difference between them. Carlyle is 
picturesque—Emerson is statuesque. Carlyle is dra- 
matic—Emerson soliloquises. Carlyle is bizarre— 
Emerson is unique. Carlyle’s page is full of action, 
scene, costume. He sees into the philosophy of clothes, 
but he does not stand alone, and naked. As the poet 
used to perform a part in his own plays, so is he one 
amid the groups of his painting. He is in a studio, sur- 
rounded with the likenesses of heroes, not alone with 


salisms, Emerson is a patriot. 
hold gods, but national gods. 





God. He comprehends the messianic more than the 
divine. Emerson, on the contrary, is like the Greek 
Apollo—non-multitudinous. In effulgent loneliness he 
passes on his luminous track, through stars innumera- 
ble, looking with the most solitary eye of glory from his 
zenith down upon the earth. His is a Greek Muse, 
playing upon a lyre. calm and pure as Parian marble. 
Carlyle has all the characteristics of a picture—its 
colouring, its grouping, its moving life, its drama. 
Emerson has all the characteristics of a statue—its 
purity, its simplicity, its repose, its monologue. Car- 
lyle’s is the romantic drama, tragic and comic. Emer- 
son, when he approaches the dramatic, follows the 
classic type, with its unities—its chorus. 

The style of Carlyle has been objected to as being 
bizarre and affected. There is, without doubt, some 
truth in the charge, although there are times wheu we 
trace from Carlyle’s pen the wild grand touches of Sal- 
vator Rosa—meteoric flashes—sulphureous flames, and 
every now and then the little bit of blue amid the 
clouds of the sky. In Emerson’s style, however, there 
is an even grace, a nice proportion, a just harmony, a 
purity, a chastity. In his bold affirmations of virtue, it 
resembles the iron, close-welded sentences of Seneca 
and the stoics. In his prophetic utterances, he assimi- 
lates the wondrous mystic tongue of Plotinus and the 
later Platonists. Now and then he approaches, at a 
hnmble distance, the beautiful, child-like, simple 
speech of Jesus of Nazareth. Throughout there is in 
Emerson’s style something of “the large utterance of 
the older gods.’’ Round, and mostly clear, his sen- 
tences fall upon the desert of the mind, like rain-drops 
from the sky upon the thirsty earth, 

On the tendency of Emersen’s writings, a few words. 
They are now stoical, now mystic, now Christian. A 
close observer will soon see, nevertheless, a oneness of 
design throughout. This design is, in plain words, in- 
dividual culture—self improvement. We believe this 
is the first sign of reform, bnt we ever want it verified 
by the second, social work—societary rectification. It 
seems Emerson slights this. We think wrongly. “ By 
their fruits shall ye know them,” not only personally, 
but socially. Your Hindoo diet may be well, but in 
giving up beefsteaks, do not relinquish brotherly kind- 
ness. Subscribe if you will to prevent eruelty to ani- 
mals, but assist me also in lightening the taxes. Enter 
into the sanctum sanctorum of mystic reverie, and at- 
tendto your sabbaths, but do not forget practical po- 
licy, and that there are working days in the divine 
economy. Emerson, as a Pantheist, should know 
this. Emerson’s idea of Nature is Pantheistic—-not the 
simple, devout, Pantheism of Jesus—not the negative 
hard Pantheism of Spinoza, nor the artistic Pantheism 
of Schelling, but the Pantheism of Emerson. We have 
not space here to treat this subject as it ought to be 
treated. We may merely say that on this head there is 
a confusion in Emerson’s writings which does not 6b- 
tain in his heroic trumpet-blasts, in his stoical aphe- 
risms, or even in his mystic improvisations. His Pan- 
theism appears to confuse the individual and the uni- 
versal. He seems to mistake the general for the uni- 
versal. He does not categorize. He mistakes melody 
for harmony. He masses in one indiscriminate heap 
thrones and dominions, and principalities and powers, 
things, past, present, and tocome. He does not un- 
derstand the law of the series—the tribes of Israel. 
History to him is biography. His aristocracy and hier- 
archy are without gradation. Society with him is with- 
out dates. Persons are fused together, composing a 
formless whole. God’s special commissioners are vastly 
mingled with the mission of mankind generally. The 
impression is identity, which is contrary to nature. It 
is Solomon, Alcibiades, and Cataline. It is Cesar, 
Plato, Christ, and Shakspere. In all this there is at 
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least confusion, It is at best a misty sky—not a 
heaven of stars and suns-—there the north star—there 
Orion and the Pleiades, and there the milky way. 

Passing over this to Emerson’s more practical ten- 
dencies, we find his recommendations of self-improve- 
ment resolving themselves into precepts of isolation, 
individual culture, temperance, heroism. Keep athome, 
says he, with the soul. Gad not abroad. Travelling 
is not wisdom. Look into thyself. There is Rome 
and Greece, Homer and Hesiod, Virgil and Lucretius, 
Demosthenes and Cicero, Cesar and Alcibiades. Deve- 
lope thyself. ‘Thence all arts, all sciences, all graces, 
all amenities—religion, politics, and domestic order. 
Be temperate. The temperate man is Health, is Inde- 
pendence. He commands the fates, and by fasting 
feasts with thegods. Bea hero. Steel thy soul against 
all its enemies. Arm thyself for battle with the world. 
Draw the sword of the spirit. Whatever a hero has 
done thou mayst do; more even, for who can circum- 
scribe the illimitable ?—Such is the sum of Emerson’s 
preeepts. What has been their effect upon his 
readers? We hesitate not to say, some good, some 
bad—wine and lees—corn and chatf. They have 
caused much thought, much remark and dissension in 
society. There is a progressive tendency throughout 
them. Falling upon the humble soul, the good ground, 
they havestrengthened it, invigorated it with bracing 
breezes, nerved it as with a bath. Falling elsewhere, 
self-conceit has adopted the name of individual deve- 
lopment ; intellectual selfishness has called itself self- 
culture. Waiting for the genesis of the heroic in him- 
self, the Emersonian has neglected assisting and acknow- 
ledging the manifest heroic in others. Looking inward, 
his eyes have been otherwise blind. Looking inward, 
there was nothing or little, but to him it was something 
ora great deal. An Emersonian is not an Emerson. 
Emersonianism is the Quakerism of free thought—each 
has the spirit. Each undoubtedly has, but there is 
much self-delusion as to the true spirit. There is a 
good individuality and a bad individuality. Be good in 
thyself, but also let me see thy good among others. The 
silent agony in the garden is well, but so also is Christ 
among the people. When thou prayest, shut the door; 
but Jesus likewise revealed a social prayer—‘ Our 
Father.” Go up to the mountain, but expound also in 
thesynagogue. Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth, but callin the poor, and the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind, to the supper. There is a 
certain slight in Emerson, however, to the social work. 
The contemplation in solitude and the activity in the 
crowd are nevertheless both parts in man’s mission. 
There is a mountain on which we can retire, and there 
is asea on whose waves we must ride our barque. So- 
litude is well, and society is well. Upon the mountain- 
top let us strengthen ourselves by contemplation, by 
self-culture and examination, that on the ocean of agi- 
tafion we may guide our barque to the right port. The 
waves of agitation and the meditative mountains have 
both their call. No dogma can rightly bind us down to 
either alone. 


Two voices are there---one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains---each a mighty voice, 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice ; 
They were thy chosen music---Liberty ! 


Grace, however, to Emerson! Grace to him for his 
bravery! Well has Carlyle called him—* that brave 
Emerson !’”’ Never has he feared to be in the glorious 
minority of one. Truer is his practice than his precept. 
Now humming his song alone in his cottage at Concord, 
and then at Boston or London repeating the strain to 
the world. Ihave seen a star in the skies, which has 
rapt my gaze ina mystic mood, wandering, and my eyes 





following it. It has not been the loved planet upon 
which I dwelt, but I could not but admire its golden 
globe—its crown of rays. Like that star is Emerson 
to me. 


——~>—- 


THE RECORD OF THE AGES. 
By Epwarp Youu. 


I question of the Ages, 
And peruse the pages— 
The pages of the volume that they open to my eye: 
The scribe, with blood inditing, 
Has set down in writing 
The record of the Past, and all its history. 


0 not in hieroglyphic, 
This catalogue terrific 
Of heinous human crimes, is spread unto my ken ; 
O not in phrase oracular, 
But in.the child’s vernacular, 
The scribe hath writ the chronicles of the ancestral 
men. 


A bellinan old grey tower, 
Rings wearily forth its chimes ; 
And this is their constant burden, 
Alas, for the good old times ! 


My blood seems like a rushing 
Of many waters gushing 


Ina chafed and surging stream, that has overflown its | 


banks ; 
My hair with awe arises, 
As when a foe surprises 
A band of sleeping soldiers, they bristle to their ranks. 


Why blood was shed like water ; 
The carth was red with slaughter, 


And men were hanged by twenties and by fifties ina | 


ay. 
The priests, for their religion, 
Went through a smiling region, 
And hacked and hewed, and burned and sacked, and 
then knelt down to pray. 


With consecrated sabres 
They slew men at their labours ; 
With hallowed red hot pincers they tore human flesh 
from bone ; 
With rack and wheel and pulley, 
Each cowled and reverend bully 
Enforced a creed as Christian, which was not Christ’s, 
but his own. 


He gave the word, they told men,— 
These insolent, these bold men, 
These clerical assassins, these mitred murderers,— 
They said that God commanded 
The sword of the red-handed 
To slay — mother, and the children that were 
ers. 


The bell in the old grey tower 
Rings wearily forth its chimes ; 

And this is their constant burden, 
Alas, for the good old times! 
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And Kings, with usurpation, 
Came down upon a nation, 
And said that God’s anointed had privilege to kill : 
Thus they made God their patron, 
And so they slew the matron, 
And the child, and the meek virgin, and they said it was 
His will. 


They trampled on the spirit, 
They frowned upon all merit, 
And when a great good man arose, they bore him to his 
death ; 
But like true men and zealous, 
For their religion jealous, 
They told their beads, and did these deeds, and did 
both in a breath. ; 


For intellect and knowledge, 
Except in monkish college, 
They had the stocks and dungeon, the torture and the 


stake : 
The Baron had his castle, 
The poor man was his vassal, 
And some pleasant little liberties the Baron used to 
take. 


A little mutilation 
Made vassals know thcir station, 
And the Baron,—why he did it—yes, he did it, for 
their good : 
Their wrongs—they dared not urge them— 
He could brand them—he could scourge them, 
He owned their thews and sinews, he owned their-flesh 
and blood. 


He could hang them if it pleased him, 
And he hung them when they teased him ; 
He could seize their goods at pleasure, and they had 
no redress ; 
The wrongs that he committed 
Were sanctioned and permitted 
By the law — poor submitted, dismayed and spirit- 
ess. 


Their souls were his possession ; 
They truckled to oppression ; 
What use was in resistance ? He was strong, and they 
were weak. 
An eye out, or an ear off, 
Were evils to beware of : 
So the rich were proud and haughty, and the poor were 
mild and meek. 


Poor men,—I write for poor men,— 
May very well be sure, then, 
That monarchs, priests, and barons had red hands dyed 
with crime ; 
The scribe of the past ages 
Records, in blood-stained pages, 
Atrocities, which man has sworn shall stain no future 
time. 


The bell in the old grey tower 
Tolls wearily forth its chimes ; 

And this is their constant burden, 
Alas, for the good old times ! 


— @~—- 
Literary Notices. 


The Miller of Angibault. Translated from the French 
of George Sand by the Rev. Edmund Larken, M.A-, 
Rector of Burton-by-Lincoln, etc. London: Chur- 
ton, Holles-street. 


Tue Miller of Angibault, in two parts, forms the ninth 








and tenth parts of the works of George Sand, translated 
by Miss Hayes. “This work comes forth with the singu- 
lar fact on its title-page of being translated by a clergy- 
man ofthe Church of England. Surely Miss Hayes could 
require no better testimony of the propriety of her un- 
dertaking, or the public any better guarantee of it. And, 
in truth, as conducted by Miss Hayes, the issue of works 
by this celebrated French writer to the public has been 
calculated to convey much pleasure and no mischief. 
We could not desire a safer guide through the perils of 
French literature, In the present instance, the Miller 
of Angibault is a work to which no clergyman need 
blush to set his name. It is one of the plea- 
santest of the productions of Madame Dude- 
vant, though not one of her most elaborate ones. It 
has her constant characteristic of finding heroes in 
humble life, and the improbability of ladies of rank re- 
signing station and fortune for such heroes. 

Madame Dudevant writes as she would have things 
be, not as they are. Atthe same time, she never fails 
to introduce us to new scenes and new characters. ‘The 
present work cannot be read without the deepest in- 
terest, 


Consuelo, Second 


Partour Lisrary. Part IV. 
: Notice. 
Tue publishers of the Parlour Library appear to be 
particularly uneasy under sume remarks of ours on 
their introduction of George Sand’s writings into their 
series in competition with Miss Hayes, and particularly 
Consuelo. It iscarrying the matter somewhat too far 
to draw us into a correspondence on the subject, and 
then to send a copy of this correspondence round to the 
press to take their opinion on it. The answer which we 
have seen in one quarter reminds us of King James I. 
asking the two bishops whether he might not take his 
people’s money without a parliament. As Bishop Neal 
said he might, Bishop Andrew, on being questioned, re- 
plied that certainly his Majesty might take brother 
Neal’s money, as he had his permission. So, if the cri- 
tics approve of Messrs. Sims and Macintyre attempting 
toswamp Miss Hayes’s translations of George Sand’s 
works by a cheaper introduction of American transla- 
tions, these gentlemen will certainly have a good right 
to swamp any translations by these critics that they can. 

Our opinion of the matter remains exactly as it did, 
and would remain the same in opposition to all critics 
that ever wrote. Fair play is a jewel. It is not the 
question whether anybody has aright to translate from 
any foreign author that he pleases. It is simply the 
question, whether when an individual, and especially a 
lady, undertakes a task that no one else dare undertake, 
—does it at her own risk, both of pocket and reputation 
too,—whether, we say, there should not be a feeling of 
delicacy, of honour, not to say of gallantry, in pub- 
lishers tostand out of her way, and not endeavour, as 
soon as the danger seems past, to snatchaway her well- 
earned advantage by means of a poor competition of low 

rice. 

, That was the question with us; and the publishers 
of the Parlour Library assigned two reasons in their 
own defence, which we promised to give them the ad- 
vantage of thenext time that we came on a work of 
George Sand in theirseries. The first was, that they 
had announced translations of George Sand before Miss 
Hayes’s translations appeared. There they should have 
made their stand. That reason was quite legitimate 
and quite sufficient. It made our remarks fall short of 
them. But then came a second reason—“ It was not, 
as we had supposed, an American translation, picked 
up for nothing. They had paid a lady for altering it. 
It was almost re-written.” 
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So! a lady had been paid to alter another person’s 
translation,, without his consent ? What right is there, 
then, for such a transaction? Are publishers to seize 
on, mangle, and dismember the works of American 
authors at pleasure? An author has a keen feeling of 
the sanctity and integrity of his work, and if we treat 
American authors thus, never let us complain of the 
treatment of ourselves by American publishers. Accord- 
ingly we have received the following letter from the 
author of this translation of “Consuelo :”’— 


Boston, U. S. 12th Oct., 1847. 
To the Editors of Howitt’s Journal. 

Srr AND MapAm,---I beg to draw your attention to a matter 
of great interest to myself. I refer to the translation of 
*‘Consuelo” noticed in the September part of ‘* Howitt’s 
Journal.” 

It is true that a portion of that translation has been copied 
from my own, in some cases literally, in others with altera- 
tions; but on this particular point I have no remarks to 
make at present. I would wish, however, to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the ‘‘Consuelo” published in London is not 
George Sand’s ‘‘Consuelo.” The omissions and alterations in 
those parts of the book which I have examined, are so nume- 
rous and so extensive as to render it very different from her 
production. I forbear to characterise the act which knowingly 
imposes upon the public a curtailed copy of a correct transla- 
tion. The terms employed by yourselves in noticing the publi- 
cation of “Marie,” may, in my opiniou, be applied with the 
same justice, and greater severity, to this transaction. The in- 
justice to the author is much greater. 

I take the liberty of forwarding to you by this steamer a 
copy of my translation of ‘Consuelo,’ and ‘‘The Countess of 
Rudolstadt,” that, if time and inclination serve, and you have 
no original by you, you may verify my assertions. I hope that 
you will be induced to make the facts in this case known to 
your reading public, in justice to the author, while my own 
feelings as one who endeavours to be a faithful and correct 
translator, will be gratified in having it uw derstood that the 
London edition is not a copy of my translation, although this 
has been copiously made use of in its preparation. 


I remain, Sir and Madam, 
Respectfully yours, 
Francis GrorcE Snaw. 


We will only further observe, that we regret that a 
sense of literary justice should have demanded from us 
the remarks we have made concerning this issue of 
“Consuelo ;” because, in all other respects and in- 
stances, we regard the Parlour Library as not only one 
of the cheapest, but the most popular series of the time, 
and calculated to enable the working classes in parti- 
cular to possess themselves of a great number of 
standard and elevating works. We wish it, as a series, 
all success. 


® 


Life of Heinrich Stilling : Abridged by John Wright, 
from the Original Translation by Samuel Jackson. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman. 


Tus is a very neat pocket edition of one of the most 
interesting books ever introduced to the notice of the 
English public. It is abridged with great skill, pre- 
serving all the most striking details of the author’s 
life, especially of those early portions which are so full 
of the true German village existence. Nething can be 
more faithful to the features and spirit of that existence 
than the life of Stilling. We rejoice that the book is 
thus brought within the reach of all classes of readers, 
for by none can it be perused without delight and 
benefit. It opens up a new world to the reader of it 
for the first time, which, while it has all the charm of 
a work of purest fiction, is yet a true world, and one 





existing at this day. To us, who have seen that world | 
and its life, it brings back many delightful remem- | 


brances. 


—— 


Report ON THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE 
BorovGu oF SHEFFIELD. 


Tuis report, published by the committee, consisting of | 


a number of the Aldermen and Councillors of the bo- 
rough, is one of the most convincing proofs possible of 


the necessity ofa general sanitary inquiry and reform. The | 
unwholesome condition of many parts of the town from | 


want of proper drainage, proper family conveniences, 
and a good supply of water, makes us wonder how such 


things could so long have escaped attention. No town 

is better situated than Sheffield for thorough drainage | 
and water, yet no town would appear to be worse off | 
in these respects. The state of our towns is equally | 


destructive of health and morals. 


Tue AvToproGRAPHY oF Rosz ALLEN. Edited by a 


Lady. London: Longman & Co. 
A very interesting story. The friend’s family in it is 


certainly sketched from the life. We would recom- | 
mend the volume to all ladies who furnish a kitchen | 
library. It will be good for both servants and mis- | 


tresses to read. The latter may take a profitable les- 
son from it on the treatment of their servants. 


Tue Herress: A Tale. By W.C. Eaton. London 


Groombridge and Sons. 


Tus poem, in three cantos, is evidently formed on th® 
model of Byron’s Corsair. Nevertheless, it displays no | 
mean poetic powers ; and if the author, as he intimates, | 


be a poor man, it does him great credit. 


Tur Frowers or Intsh Metopy. A Selection of Po- | 
pular Irish Songs; the music by eminent composers. | 
Arranged for the Voice, Flute, and Violin. Belfast, | 


Henderson. 


To all who are fond of Irish songs, this is a perfect | 
treasure in a small compass, got up very much in the | 
manner of the song boolis of the German students 


Sana cane 


SHAKSPERE. 


Bard of the Passions! whose great art did weave 
Garlands of fadeless beauty on thy page 
That wondering admiration will engage 
Long as a pulse the human breast shall heave ! 
This simple leaf into thy wreath receive 
Fresh laurelled favourite of each coming age! 
Grand thought! that unborn millions round the 
stage, 
Shall at thy life-warm language smile or grieve. 
Though Death’s cold finger long has made thine 
ear 
Indifferent to voice of praise or blame, 
Yet still, Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, 
Create emotions plauditing thy name! 
How dwarfed do kings and warriors appear, 
Standing beside thee, ’neath the dome of Fame! 


H. F. Lorr. 
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OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
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Copy or A Letter FROM Freperick Doverass (received 
by Miss Griffiths, October 29th.---Lynn, Mass. Oct. 13th, 1847. 
---Kind Friend---Please accept my warmest and sincerest 
thanks, and extend the same to the many kind friends who co- 
operated with you in presenting to me the most excellent and 
valuable collection of books, pamphlets, tracts, and pictures, 
which, through your own persevering industry, have just come 
to hand. 

Words are too weak and insipid to express the depth or in- 
tensity of my gratitude for this valuable and appropriate tes- 
timonial. I am as well pleased with the manner as the matter 
of your noble present. J'ree from all embarrassing compacts 
and agreements, it comes the free gift of free and confiding 
hearts. Such a gift, in my estimation, outweighs millions, all 
girt about with provisions, importing a bargain. If it be more 
blessed to give than to receive, you have your reward, and it 
must be great to exceed mine. 

You will the more readily understand my pleasure at re- 
eciving such a gift, when I tell you that but a few years ago, 
the fingers now penning this note of thanks, were used in fish- 
ing from the muddy street gutters in Baltimore, scattered 
pages of the Bible, that I might learn its precious contents. 
Had any one given me a Testimonial then, I should have felt 
myself blest, indeed. What a contrast is my present with my 
former condition? Then a slave, now a free man; then de- 
graded, now respected; then ignorant, despised, neglected, un- 
known, and unfriended, my name unheard of beyond the 
narrow limits of a republican slave plantation ; now, my friends 
and benefactors, people of Joth hemispheres, to heaven the 
praise belongs ! 

Again, dear Friend, accept my thanks, and in a very especial 
manner extend them to William and Mary Howitt, Serjeant 
Talfourd, Dr. Bowring, Mr. Gilpin, to Messrs. Chambers, and 
others, who kindly contributed to assist you in making me this 
valuable present. With my best thanks, also, receive my hum- 
ble assurance that the cause on behalf of which you have 
become interested in my welfare, shall never be deserted nor 
betrayed by me. 

With sincere gratitude, I am very respectfuliy, yours, 
F. Dove.ass, 


A Boox Socrery 1x OnE oF Her Masesty’s Dock-yarps--- 
Sir,---As a pleasing evidence of the signs of the times, I beg to 
inform you that a Book Club is formed among some of the 
labourers (earning only 12s. per week), working in one of her 
Majesty’s Dock-yards. Thirty or forty of these humble indi- 
viduals, who believe books tobe better than beer, club together, 
each his penny, and thereby purchase, weekly, one or two 
respectable volumes of standard literature. Hoping this 
notice may inspire others to follow so good an example, is the 
earnest desire of yours, truly, G. H. 


BENEFIT SocreTiES INVESTING THEIR Funps IN Loan Soct- 
T1Es.---It is not legal, but if the individual writing to us on 
the subject wishes for a fuller answer, he must send his address 
to us. We have not room to answer correspondents in the 
Journal, 

PARLIAMENTARY Socrety, 96, Sr. Manrtins’s Lanez.---The 
first meeting of this society for the Sessions, was held on 
Thursday, October 28th. This Society is established to afford 
young gentlemen an opportunity of practice in Parliamentary 
debate, and Parliamentary forms are used, The attendance 
was respectable, and amongst the company were some ladies. 
The subject of debate was national education, but from the 
report furnished us, we cannot say that the youthful speakers 
advanced to the needs and the true spirit of the age. Young 
men must look forward, or they will lag behind the time. The 
people are awake, and those who mean to lead must be awake 
too. In the new House of Parliament, cobwebs must not be 
allowed to accumulate. 


Desutrory Hints ON THE GENERAL EcONOMY OF A FAMILy.-- | 


Our observation convinces us that much of the distress of the 
poor, and middle classes of our population, arises from igno- 
rance of the practice of economy in its best sense. We do not 
mean that sordid, niggardly, begrudging style of living which 
is worse than death; that close, mean, false economy, which 
starves a family fora month, in order that a grand display 
may be made at the end of it, for the eyes of others. A liberal 
economy is the reverse of this; it consists in adapting our 
expenditure to our means; in making the most of our appli- 
ances ; in the prevention of waste; while, by that very preven- 
tion, we are enabled to afford a satisfactory outlay, which else 
would be unbecoming our station in life. 

To permit the waste of food by children and servants, is an 
egregious error in itself, a wrong to ourselves, and a wicked 
evil to those who, being dependent on us for example, are 
thus ill instructed in one of the essential duties of their diffe- 
rent spheres. It is no excuse that the waste of the nursery 
and the kitchen is given to the poor; this is the worst kind of 
charity ; for it allows those who require instruction to commit 
a fault ; it lessens the value of our donation, because those 
who receive the bits and scraps, know that we give that which 
is useless to ourselves; and it raises rather their ire than their 
thankfulness that they are put on a par with hungry curs. 

The prevailing extravagance of families is as various as the 
dispositions of individuals. In some, dress is the source of 
extravagant outlay; in others, the pleasures of the table, ete. 
ete. And too many heads of establishments are reckless 
throughout. Wo to the children of such parents ! 

Our remarks are, of course, confined to those persons only 
who are liable to be placed in circumstances of distress, by 
neglecting obvious duties of economi:al management in their 
establishments, and who, feeling their inadequacy to arrest the 
growing evils of unthriftiness, are willing to receive aid in 
their praiseworthy efforts to acquire habits of economy. The 
results of practical experience are worth all theories. Indo- 
lence and ostentation have no small share in the waste, and 
improvident expenditure. 

When persons, for example, think they find it desirable to 
keep an extra servant, they are apt to calculate, as an addi- 
tional outlay, that servant’s Wages, only; alas! how small an 
item in the arrangement. Then, too, after the necessity---so 
ealled---for adding another domestic---say a nursery-maid--- 
has ceased, (the child or children no longer requiring close 
attendance), how frequently indolence or ostentation, and 
sometimes both, conspire to prevent her removal, although the 
very increase of expenditure caused by the birth and education 
of that child or children have already entailed considerable 
outlay, 

We have a theory,---nay, let us use a better, because a more 
truthful, expression,---we have had practical experience, that 
however closely we may calculate apparent expenses, in adding 
one servant to our establishment, we ought to reckon on the 
ou‘-goings that would be caused by two. 

We believe that the present mode of educating our daugh- 
ters in the middle classes of society, is the main cause of defect 
in our wives. This is not intended as an essay on education ; 
but we would ask a question which must startle, and induce a 
little healthy thought among other fathers of families,---whe- 
ther an expensive modern education, of show, glitter, elegant 
accomplishments, drawing-room manners, recherche dress, 
fancy work, and all the other useless ways of occupying the 
hands and head of a future careful mistress of a family, who 
may be beginning the world upon a small capital (perhaps no 
capital at all, but borrowed money !) whether this erroneous 
system of education, we repeat, can by any possibility enable 
our daughters to become useful wives and exemplary mothers? 

In the management of servants there are wide-spreading 
errors. Too frequently they are allowed so much power that 
we are their slaves; they hire us, we scarcely hire them. 





Engiand will rue her incongruous servility to and oppression 
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of the poor ; she is fostering a spirit of pride and self-conse- 
quence among a portion of her peasantry (that is, domestic 
servants) at the same time that she is persecuting the sons of 
the soil by the operation of iniquitous Game Laws. Verily 
John Bull is one of the weakest and mostinconsistent of created 
beings! Equality never did and never can exist. There 
always will be people to pay, and persons to be paid; this is 
self-evident. It is for us, then, to assert and maintain our 
supremacy over those who, by the force of circumstances, are 
toreceive remuneration for their services ; and this superiority 
ought to exalt our own natures, so that our conduct towards 
them should be one consistent whole of considerate, kind, firm, 
and just treatment. Our very education, if nothing .nore, 
ought to elevate us, and convince them that we are their 
superiors in the best acceptation of the term. Unanimity 
alone on the part of employers can bring the relative positions 
of master and servant to a natural and proper standing. 

Who that knows the waste, extravagance, and insolence of 
a servants’ hall but must dread to receive one of a great 
man’s retainers as a domestic in a well-ordered household in 
the middle ranks? Indeed, it isa good rule never to engage 
servants who have resided in a family of superior station to 
our own. They have too probably become initiated in the pe- 
culations so easily carried on, and which it is so well known 
exist inthe kitchens of the opulent. ails and perquisites, 
particularly the latter, are evils of great magnitude; the 
former are bribes, and perquisites are incentives to theft, 
which few, excepting persons ofhigh principle, can resist. It 
is advisable, therefore, to abjure all domestics who are not 
prepared to suit their habits to those of their employers. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that we could tolerate 
a system of oppression towards those who by the force of cir- 
cumstances are placed in dependence upon our will. The very 
contrary is our own feeling; and no class of persons in the 
community is more the objects of our commiseration than the 
generality of those unfortunate domesticslaves, servants of all- 
work. Want of consistency, justice, and mercy, is the fault 
to be deplored in those to whom power is given for good or for 

vil. 
: It is essential to the well-doing of a family, whether that of 
a farmer, a shopkeeper, or of a man retired upon a moderate 
competence, that the mistress of the establishment should 
overlook the domestic arrangements. It is surprising how 
much may be either saved by her superintendence, or squan- 
dered if this duty be neglected. 

With common prudence and care, there ought to be no hog- 
wash, in which breadand meat are nearly sufficient to feed a 
whole family ; and this we know to be a fact. To suffer such 
an improper distribution of food is to encourage our depend- 
antsin shameless extravagance, waste, and theft; if there be 
portions of provisions not considered available either for the 
family or servants, they shouldin some way be made worth a 
poor person’s acceptance ; andnotsent forth in filthy baskets, os- 
tensibly for his pigs, but abstracted thence for hungry chil- 
dren. 

Improvident persons are not aware of the great advantages 
to be gained by stewing or digesting bones, before ther are 
discarded. If there be a yard-dog kept, what so apparently 
suitable for his provender as the bones from joints of meat ? 
These will, however, amuse him equally well after they have 
been stewed for human beings ; and the health of a dog that 
is generally chained will be better preserved if his chief fuod 
be composed of biscuit boiled with the liquor in which meat 
and puddings have been cooked. If no other use be made of 
the stock from digested bones, there are poor families a1ound 
us to whom, with the addition of a little rice, or peas, it would 
be most acceptable. 

Itis a duty to inculcate upon our servants the wickedness of 
waste. Itisa kindness as well as a duty, for they themselves, 
if reduced from servitude to the needy houses of their pare its, 
woulddoubly feel the pinchings of that poverty from which 
mere adventitious circumstances had enabled them to escape. 
Such persons should not be permitted to waste food which 
would feed the hungry, but their employers should set the 
example of prudence ; for how is it to be expected that this is 
to come from the poor and theignorant? ‘ Enough is as good 
as afeast.” M. M. 

CoMMITTEE OF CHARITY AND BENEVOLENCE. Paris,---This com- 
mittee gives to workmen who, in consequence o} long illniss 
ani unforeseen accidents, are reduced to beggary, the means of 





resuming their work. The members of the committee buy 
themselves, the tools, instruments, and other articles, under 
the inspection of those persons to whom the relief is granted. 

ComMITTEE FoR PLacInG out oF ORPHANS: This committce 
places out as apprentices children of both sexes, whom it 
adopts, and provides for their maintenance. It watches over 
their conduct with their masters, and takes care that they dis- 
eharge all their religious duties. 

CommiTTEE OF Prisons: This committee has for its object, 
Ist. The collection of information respecting the situation and 
diet of the prison establishment. 2nd. To secure a gratuitous 
defence to indigent accused. 3rd. To give lodging and food 
to the acquitted accused, who require assistance in consequence 
of a lengthened legal investigation, and to support them until 
they can procure themselves lucrative employment; also, to 
watch over and reward the conduct of liberated prisoners. 

CoMMITTEE FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE AND 
Stavery : This committee is engaged in employing its utmost 
exertions on the entire suppression of the trade, and changing 
the condition of the slave into that of the domestic servant. 

ComMITTEE oF Peace: This committee is in communication 
with the peace societies of foreign eountries. It publishes all 
documents the tendency of which are to refute opinions in 
favour of war, and to conduce to the maintenance of peace 
between the nations. 

CommitTEE oF Morat ImpRoveMENT: This committee is 
engaged in searching for means of moral improvement. It has 
opened a correspondence to establish a statistic of morals, and 
it publishes works intended to spread the principles and prac- 
tice of Christian morality. 

A Worp To Youne Men.---In this age of progress, when nu- 
merous and gigantic strides are being made in a right direc- 
tion, there are nevertheless some paths in which many young 
men are ‘going a-head” with greater vigour than pro- 
priety. 

I particularly refer to the rage for ‘‘ going alone ” as early 
as possible in matters of judgment and conduct, and to throw 
off with a hot impatience the control of parents, and to disre- 
gard the counsel and experience of seniors. 


The race of fathers hasgiven way to a generation of “ old | 


governors,” andmothers are now so much out of date as to be 
only remembered as ‘‘ maternal ancestors.” 

Perhaps it. would not be worth while to quibble merely 
about terms if they were not the expressions of ideas. The 
epithets above referred to originate in disrespect or indiffcr- 
ence, and surely on such subjects both are reprehensible. 

It is not a little pleasant to turn from the contemplation of 
this increasing folly, or vice, to two speechesrecently delivered 
in public by Mr. Spooner, M.P., and Mr. Walter, M.P., in both 
of which there is a spirit of filial piety which is quite refresh- 
ing, and which we should all do well to cultivate, showing by 
every means in our power that we have no sympathy for those 
who respect not the guardians of their infant days. 

‘Honour thy father and thy mother,” is a command which 
cannot be misunderstood, and assuredly must not be disobeyed 
---W. BRAITHWAITE. 
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